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THE REED DUMAS 
COLLECTION 


WYNNE COLGAN 


Alexandre Dumas the elder almost certainly never heard of a 
kauri-gum town called Whangarei in a new-settled land on the other 
side of the world from his beloved Paris. In 1844, the year in which 
he, quite literally, churned out his two masterpieces, The Count of 
Monte Cristo and The Three Musketeers, Whangarei lay abandoned 
and looted in the path of Hone Heke’s marauders pressing down from 
the sack of Kcrorareka. Yet it was in the same Whangarei a century 
later that Dumas was to find his bibliographer. It was here that a man 
who had never visited France, never spoke French, and only in late life 
taught himself the language, raised a memorial at one and the same 
time personal and enduring to one of the prodigies of literature. 
Frank Wild Reed is remembered in Whangarei as one of the kindliest 
of men and a generous benefactor of the public library. On the 
national and international levels his name lives on in the Reed Dumas 
Collection, transferred after his death, six years ago, to the Auckland 
Public Library. 
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Dumas pére died in 1870. In 50 years of frantic composition he 
had produced more than even Reed probably has accounted for, 
immense though his count is. We are probably still too close to the 
man to assess his worth as a writer of enduring value, though of his 
popularity then and now there is no doubt. His contemporaries 
thought of him as chief of a school of second-rate writers of popular 
stories. Chambers’s Encyclopaedia of the late nineteenth century de- 
clared that his fiction was “invariably immoral and generally licentious, 
a severe condemnation of modern, and especially of French society”. 
In his history of French literature (1897), Professor Dowden found 
the characters of Dumas “superficial”, his action “incredible”, his 
work as a whole “ceasing to be literature and becoming mere com- 
merce”. Quite pointedly he is denied entry into the company of the 
giants of French literature in An Introduction to French Literature, 
edited by Bradley and Michell and published in America in 1936; 
company which includes among its novelists Balzac, Merimée, de 
Maupassant, Zola, George Sand, Chateaubriand and Anatole France. 
Of his popularity with several fellow writers there was no doubt. To 
Heine he was “The most amusing story-teller after Cervantes and 
Scheherazade (Madame Schariaz)”. Dante Gabriel Rossetti considered 
him “The sole descendant of Shakespeare”. And Robert Louis Steven- 
son wrote of him: “I do not say there is no character as well drawn 
in Shakespeare as D’Artagnan. I do say there is none that I love so 
wholly.” Of his own place in and value to literature Dumas likewise 
had no doubts. “Lamartine is a dreamer,” he said, “Hugo is a thinker. 
As for myself, | am a populariser...I serve up to the public this 
excellent dish, which, from the hand of the first would have lacked 
nourishment, being too light, and from the second would have caused 
indigestion, being too heavy; but which, when seasoned and intro- 
duced by me, will agree with almost any stomach, the weakest as 
well as the strongest.” Modern opinion, less fulsome in its praise than 
that of the romantics, more considered in its criticism than that of 
the realists, is nonetheless favourable. Germaine Mason in her Concise 
Survey of French Literature (1959) admits that the literary value of 
Dumas’ novels is “not in proportion to their tremendous universal suc- 
cess, but they remain unsurpassed examples of a literature of escape.” 
And the Oxford Companion to French Literature (1959) allows him 
“great gifts of narrative and dialogue and powerful imagination, with 
small critical sense and small care for historical accuracy, but an 
immense faculty for seizing situations and characters that would 
render historical atmosphere.” 


Such then was the writer, who in The Queen’s Necklace (first pub- 
lished 1849-1850) fired the imagination of an English boy, Frank 
Wild Reed. This, decided young Reed, was the way historical novels 
should be written. The boy began collecting all the works he could 
lay hands on of the author who had died only five years before he 
himself was born. 


When he came to New Zealand in 1887, as a boy of twelve, 
Reed already had the nucleus of a collection that in fifty years was to 
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ran’ as the largest of writings by and about Dumas pére in the 
word. Frank Reed went to work for a chemist in Whangarei. (His 
bro her, A. H. Reed, after some years spent on the gum fields of 
No th Auckland, turned more directly to the world of literature, 
becoming in time a leading bookseller, publisher and author in 
Dunedin.) By 1911 Reed had bought out the business to which he 
hac been apprenticed. Letterheads to his stationery now showed, “F. 
W. Reed, Chemist and Druggist, Stationer and Bookseller”. From one 
side of the shop he dispensed medicine, from the other he sold books 
—riore of the Everyman’s Library at one time, he claimed, than the 
leading Auckland bookseller. Whangarei knew him as an indefatigable 
chemist open for business from 8 in the morning to 8 at night, till 
10 o.m. on Saturdays and always ready for the emergency call. Yet 
suc) was the passion he had for the hobby that was to bring him 
international fame and recognition, that he was able to list quite 
naturally as his “recreations” in Who's Who in New Zealand, “reading, 
translating, bibliography”. 

In 1926 Reed retired from business to devote himself wholly to 
his gigantic self-imposed task of compiling the first comprehensive 
bibliography of the enormous output of the elder Dumas. In 1916 
he made the acquaintance of R. S. Garnett, son of Dr Garnett of the 
British Museum, and a leading authority on Dumas. It was, indeed, 
largely the result of Garnett’s giving him a copy of a rare French 
work on Dumas, that Reed began teaching himself French. By the 
time of his retirement from his Whangarei pharmacy-cum-bookshop, 
Reed had translated into English, typed and had bound into volumes 
all 72 of Dumas’ known signed plays (five of them never before 
printed), as well as several volumes of other work concerning Dumas. 
And largely with the help of Garnett, the Collection grew apace. In 
1926, an agreement was signed with the Auckland City Council 
making the Corporation joint owner of the Collection already number- 
ing over 700 items. When Garnett died in 1932, and his executors 
gave his library of more than 600 volumes relating to Dumas to 
Frank Reed, the library at Whangarei more than doubled in number. 
And from another source, Miss Dorothy Knott, came some first 
editions and a small amount of Dumas’ manuscript verse. 

Merely to glance at the Collection reveals the astonishing range of 
Dumas’ writing and the scope of Reed’s research and acquisition. 
Foremost among the manuscripts of the Collection is the holograph 
of Conscience L’Innocent (1851), said to have been one of Dumas’ 
own favourites among his stories. It deals with the adventures of a 
conscript in the later years of Napoleon’s reign, and of the love of 
a girl for him when he becomes blinded. A second holograph is of 
the play La Jeunesse de Louis XV (1853). Reed’s account of how 
he came by this manuscript shows the joy he got from his absorbing 
literary passion. “Compelled as I have been to depend upon lists and 
catalogues for my purchases,” he reported, “I think this was perhaps 
my most exciting experience.” He is referring to his opening a surface 
ma:! six weeks out from England, and finding offered in a bookseller’s 
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catalogue there, the manuscript he had always supposed lost or 
destroyed. He adds that frantic cablegrams and counter-cablegranis 
at last brought him this and several other items upon which he had set 
his heart. Third among the important manuscripts in the Reed Dumis 
Collection is the work translated by Garnett into English and pub- 
lished as On Board the Emma: Adventures with Garibaldi’s ‘Thousan. 
in Sicily (1929). Though others of Dumas’ manuscripts show the 
hand of either an amanuensis or, on occasion, a corrector, the three 
holographs mentioned are done in the same exquisite hand that got 
young Dumas a position in the Secretary's department to the Duke 
of Orleans when he first arrived in Paris. It was then, declared Dumas, 
“that I resolved to earn my living one day, not by penmanship, but 
by the pen”. His first dated work, a piece of verse, appeared in 1820, 


From then on the flood almost never eased. And after his annus 
mirabilis, 1844, his publishers were able, two years later, publicly io 
proclaim that “the author is still young (he was in fact 44) and in 
wonderfully good health, and declares that his unceasing flow of in- 
vention and esprit will in all probability add 40 volumes a year to 
his already large library”. Dumas was as good as his publisher’s word 
and the Reed Dumas Collection bears witness to it. Of printed ver- 
sions of Dumas’ writings, there are some 1,700 volumes in the Collec- 
tion, 239 of them first editions. A further 978 include the complete 
set of 301 in the Levy edition. Translations into the English tongue 
number some 450. There are, in addition, 90 volumes of typescript, 
of which 25 volumes are plays, 14 stories, two of travel, one with 
poems, 35 are miscellaneous items, and 13 volumes are given over 
to the Bibliography of Alexandre Dumas on which Reed worked for 
sO many years. And as well there are almost all the biographies of 
Dumas ever written (including Reed’s own of 1944), source books 
in history, literary histories, criticism, 33 spurious sequels to Dumas’ 
romances, and the works of distinguished contemporaries like Hugo 
and Gautier. 


The immense personal satisfaction that Frank Reed had derived 
from his life work on Dumas is nowhere more evident than in his 
letters written to and filed with meticulous care by Auckland’s chief 
librarian for almost 40 years, Mr John Barr, Reed’s intimate friend 
for over a quarter of a century. Tangible evidence of the value placed 
on his work came, first in 1927, when he was awarded the decoration 
“Officier d’Academie” by the French government. In 1934 he was 
accorded the higher rank of “Officier d’Instruction Publique” for ser- 
vices rendered to French literature. And between the dates of these 
two awards, Reed had the pleasure of getting copies of his two typed 
volumes of information about Dumas accepted by both the 
Bibliothéque Nationale and the British Museum. 

The humility of the man when he was advised officially of the first 
of his two awards is seen in the passing reference he makes to the 
event in a letter to John Barr in 1928. “I am only too conscious that 
nothing I have done deserves this,” he writes. “None the less the taste 
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weet. Of course one remembers that there is a tremendous lot 
uck about such things; hundreds do excellent work quietly and 
never recognised or heard of... And as I can afford to, I intend 
add to the collection—indeed I am prepared to spend what | 
ild not do if it were not to go to the public eventually.” And spend 


> did, and build it he did, until his death in 1953, at the age of 79 


rs. Within a month or two the Collection had been transferred to 
>kland. Space was somehow found in the already overcrowded and 
noded public library building and a replica of Reed’s Whangarei 
iry built with his glass fronted bookcases and complete to his 
1 specially-constructed desk. And there it must remain, as ill- 
sed as the several other important collections given by generous 
l-wishers until Auckland does something towards replacing the 
r-70 years’ old Central Library building. 
rom time to time the Collection is added to, for even ninety years 
r his death, Dumas as a subject continues to fascinate the mid- 
ntieth century critic and publisher. One of the most recent publica- 
1s to remind us of the “other man” that Dumas was, is Alexandre 
nas’ Dictionary of Cuisine, a reprint of a posthumous work of 
13. “Have you ever studied a photograph of Alexandre Dumas— 
of him?” queries the publisher’s jacket. “And asked yourself which 
the pleasures of the table made him that way?” Frank Reed took 
his bookplate not the full-length portrait of the man, impressive 
it would have been, but a head and shoulders study flanked by 
of his incomparable musketeers. The likeness shows if not the 


satisfaction of the gourmet at least the face of a man who knew and 
loved life, a man who by his output, exuberance and popularity re- 
mains one of the prodigies of nineteenth century French literature. 


Scanning the Reed Dumas Collection, one may question the ultimate 


literary worth of Dumas the writer. One can have only admiration 
and respect, however, for Frank Wild Reed, the man whose en- 
thusiasm, diligence and painstaking scholarship produced a Collection 
unique in the world. 
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SMALL PUBLIC LIBRARIES SECTION 
BUILDING BOOK COLLECTIONS 


Below are printed shortened versions of two talks given to the 
annual meeting of the Small Public Libraries Section at the N.Z.L./. 
Conference on 17 February 1960. 


BOOK COLLECTIONS IN A 
BOROUGH LIBRARY 


W. OLDHAM 


In a public library it is important that the whole book stock should 
be considered as a well integrated collection. This can then be 
organised into subject groupings and individual books can be selected 
with the subject collections in mind. The choice of subject collections 
will depend to some extent on the type of community served, for 
example an industrial town would need a library specialising in sub- 
jects which would be different from those serving the needs of an 
agricultural community. However, a librarian need not sit back and 
wait for borrowers to ask for books on subjects which interest them 
because if the stock is attractive enough and if the subject collections 
cover a wide enough range, borrowers will see books which they had 
not expected to find in the library and will be encouraged to make 
better use of the service. 

The whole book collection can be divided broadly into four sec- 
tions: free fiction, free non-fiction, rental, children’s section. In addi- 
tion a collection for young adults, usually in the adult library, is 
needed as a bridge between children’s books and the adult stock of 
the library. In a public library we must not overlook the enormous 
importance of the novel, not only those written in English but also 
translations which give us a wider understanding of people in other 
countries. In addition to their appeal as works of art there are many 
novels with factual backgrounds which can serve as introductions to 
their subjects, for example Cry the Beloved Country and Blanket 
Boy’s Moon can well lead on to travel books and to books on racial 
and other social questions. The travel and biography collections are 
among the most popular of the non-fiction collections and we find 
that here careful selection is needed to keep the standard high and to 
prevent these collections from becoming too large in proportion to 
the other subject collections. 

When the collections are being built up subject by subject, a basic 
collection needs to be bought as a beginning and this can be rounded 
out as time goes on. The Country Library Service van stock and the 
request service can be used to supplement the collections. In spite of 
careful planning and good book selection, it is never possible for a 
borough library to stock all the books needed in the town and for this 
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re son it is important that borrowers are reminded constantly that the 
st'ck they see on the shelves is not the end of the library service 
bi it is part of the whole service available and should be considered 
as a door into the book resources of New Zealand. In Petone it has 
be2n found that the more the request service is used, the greater use 
is nade of the stock of the library. 

The arrangement of the collections in the library will help to 
stimulate the use of the books. In Petone we have the serious books 
or social questions, philosophy, and history and the books dealing 
with art, music, ballet, drama and literature in the front part of the 
litrary, and the technical books of interest to mechanics, engineers 
ard business men are also shelved in a prominent position. In the 
pert of the library farthest from the entrance, the rental collection 
is shelved because these are the books which borrowers already know 
from the publicity campaigns of publishers and booksellers. Near to 
the rental books are the books on everyday practical subjects, for 
example cooking, child care, interior decoration, woodwork and 
sports. In this way the library can be of use to the reader who is 
not sure what he wants as well as to the reader with a purpose. 

We find in Petone that there is little time for the staff to spend in 
making elaborate displays and in any case there is not always a staff 
member available with the necessary artistic ability. Therefore our 
displays are usually just two or three books on a subject grouped in 
any empty spaces we can find on the shelves and these call attention 
to the other books in the collection. Large posters are unnecessary 
and the space is better used for displaying the books themselves. 
Borrowers who are overwhelmed by a large collection of books are 
often grateful for a small display of books with a general caption, 
for example “The staff recommends”. This gives the librarian a good 
opportunity to draw attention to important books which might be 
overlooked otherwise. 

By careful selection, and arrangement according to use, we try in 
Petone to make the best use of our own books and those we can 
borrow from Country Library Service. 


BUILDING COLLECTIONS 
AND SUBJECT LISTS 


A PERSONAL AND PRACTICAL VIEW 
ANNE L. SHIPHERD 


Miss Oldham has dealt with the aims in building book collections. 
| am dealing with the means. I am approaching the building of book 
collections and the uses of subject lists from a personal and practical 
viewpoint, based on our experience, practice and intentions at New 
Lynn. 
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Our basic rule in the routine of book buying is to indent, whenev :r 
possible, for the obvious financial advantages. That extra 2s. in the £ 


is well worth having over a number of books and is a way of stretc.:- 
ing the book-vote. 


For fiction collections, both free and rental, this principle of inde it 
is applied largely through a standing order for each new novel, 1s 
published, by the authors on our list placed with the bookseller. At 
present our standing order covers 480 authors but is being revised at 
the moment and later in the year should cover 700-900 authors. 
Through the existing order of 480 authors, we receive on an average 
25 books a month for a net cost of approximately £13. This is not 
enough. To be really useful, a standing order must be as compre- 
hensive as the book-vote of the library will permit. We are very much 
in favour of a standing order to save time and money. However, it is 
not foolproof. One still has to watch what is being published and 
check with the bookseller if expected books don’t appear in his parcels. 
The success of the scheme depends in part on the bookseller. Some are 
better able than others to deal with the mechanism and to keep 
abreast of the whims of authors in changing publishers. 


This standing order should cope with most of the rental collections 
and a fair proportion of the free fiction. Then, also on standing order, 
we have a few annual publications, such as ballet and photography, 
certain series for the junior collection, such as the Young Traveller 
series, and are compiling at present a standing order for juvenile 
fiction. 

For the bulk of our non-fiction, the remaining free fiction and 
junior books we indent individual titles. Our sources for book selection 
for indenting these individual titles are first and foremost Books to 
Buy, Fiction List, and School Library Service booklists. When order- 
ing from these lists we do not type an order, but after checking our 
catalogue and orders, merely ring the bookseller and order direct from 
the lists. The bookseller marks them on his copy and then we make 
cut cards in the usual way and file them in the order drawer. In 
addition to these lists, there are, of course, a large number of review- 
ing periodicals which one should, in theory, use as book selection 
tools. In practice, however, we find it is not possible to use regularly 
all that we should, and, because of the limiting factors of time and 
money, confine ourselves in the main to the Times Literary Supple- 
ment and New Statesman (used primarily for free fiction and some 
non-fiction), British Book News (for non-fiction and junior stock), 
and Junior Bookshelf (for junior stock). Other miscellaneous sources 
are publishers’ circulars, borrowers’ requests, radio review, reviews in 
local papers, and books seen in local shops. We try to visit bookshops 
regularly but we buy retail only rental stock not covered by the stand- 
ing order, New Zealand and Australian publications to which indent 
rates do not apply, books for which an immediate demand is expected, 
and inexpensive material such as small pamphlets. Anything else is 
noted (we usually have a bundle of cards with us) and indented. 
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fo know how much is available each month for retail buying, it is 
ne essary to keep a record, month by month, of the net cost of indent 
or ‘ers placed, including an estimate of what will be received through 
th standing orders. This record notes the number of books in each 
broad division, and the approximate cost, so that, from a monthly 
allocation of, say, £100, if £80 worth is indented in January, allowing 
thee months for the orders to come to hand, there will be £20 
a\ iilable for retail buying in April. This record also serves as a 
necessary brake on our enthusiasm for book buying. An exact record 
is cept, of course, in the accession book. 


All this deals with current output, but for building up subject collec- 
tions it is necessary to decide at the beginning of the year which 
subject is in most need of concentrated attention. Usually one, or 
two, is all that can be given specific attention. Then, the sources for 
book selection are a problem. Our rather hit-and-miss methods for 
dealing with this are by more comprehensive ordering from current 
reviews, from surveys of loan collections from Country Library Ser- 
vice, possibly from a list (either local or overseas) from National 
Library Service, possibly from a Library School bibliography, through 
surveying material available in local bookshops, publishers’ circulars, 
and local experts. 

The building of subject collections brings me to the uses of subject 
lists. The usefulness of a list varies according to the purpose for which 
it is used and the amount of information given, the coverage, standard 
and arrangement. Its use is, of course, greater in an unfamiliar subject. 
The applicability of the standard implicit in the list may have to be 
interpreted for the needs of a particular library before the list is used 
for its primary purpose as a book selection tool, and this can be done 
by making a survey of the use made of those titles noted in the list 
and held by the library. As a buying list, too, its use varies according 
to the range of books included, reliable popular to specialised tech- 
nical, the coverage of divisions of the subject and whether the titles 
are arranged in one sequence or grouped by aspect. Publisher, date 
of publication and price, are almost indispensable for use as a buying 
list, and annotations make it yet more helpful as do indications of 
popularity, comparative standards, and starrings for first, second and 
third choice. As I have said, the primary use of a subject list is as 
an aid in book selection when building up a collection. It is also useful 
to draw one’s attention to omissions in a subject which is already 
fairly well covered. Among other secondary uses, is that of an aid in 
finding material for a subject request from a borrower. Again, it may 
be shown to a borrower known to be interested who may like to see 
some of the material listed, and as an extension of that idea, it may 
b» added to the library stock so that other interested borrowers may 
possibly come across it. Finally, it makes known to the librarian the 
range of materials and specific titles available in a particular field, 
increases his knowledge of books in general, and develops his judg- 
nent. These functions, although nebulous, are of very real value to 
us as librarians. 
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LIBRARY LEGISLATION AND 


GOVERNMENT AID 


CONCLUDING NOTE: CHANGING VALUE OF MONEY 


This concludes the series of three articles by Mr C. W. Tolly 
published in New Zealand Libraries 22 no 8:169-78 O'59; no 9:193- 
200 N ’59; and 23 no 1:1-12 Ja-F ’60. 


It may be of interest to readers of this series of articles to learn 
how the value of money has changed over the period we have been 
considering. In other words, what would a subsidy of £5,000 in 1879 
be worth, for example, in 1900 or 1929? 

The value of money is simply the reciprocal of the general price 
level, usually that of consumer goods and services at the retail level. 
It should be understood that the characteristic of the latter half of 
last century was a steady decline in the price level. This century has, 
in the main, witnessed a steady rise in the price level. The value of 
money has changed accordingly. 

The £5,000 for 1879 was the actual amount of the subsidy for 
that year. The other figures show approximately what that £5,000 was 
worth at certain other times, or, what the subsidy in 1900 or 1929 
should have been to be equivalent to the £5,000 in 1879. This, of 
course, assumes that the price of books moves comparably with the 
price of other commodities. 


1861 £7,000 1929 £7,500 
1879 £5,000 1955 £13,000 
1900 £4,000 


I am indebted to James Rowe of the University of Wellington 
economics department for the key to the above. 


C. W. TOLLey 





HONORARY LIFE MEMBERS 


Three who have rendered distinguished service in furthering the 
objects of the Association were awarded Honorary Life Memberships 
by the 1960 Annual Meeting. 

Clifiord Wallace Collins, F.N.Z.L.A. 

Librarian of the University of Canterbury since 1934, Mr Collins 
has, since the Munn-Barr age, actively participated in the work of 
the Association in establishing bibliographical, cooperative, and train- 
ing projects, and in formulating Association policy. He was president 
in 1949-50. 

John William Kealy, S.M. 

In 1948-49, when he was chairman of the Auckland City Council's 

Library Committee, Mr Kealy became president of the N.Z.L.A.. 
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ving been a member of Council’ since 1946. He was patron of the 
ciation from 1950 to 1960, and at all times retained his interest 
\ssociation affairs. On more than one occasion he has been asked 
ike the chair at a meeting which promised to be difficult, and has 
accepted the responsibility. His championship of the principle of free 
libr ry service was decisively important. 


Charles Stuart Perry, F.N.Z.L.A. 

The history of Mr Perry’s work for the Association has been 
sim lar to that of Mr Collins. He was Hon. Assistant Secretary- 
[Treasurer of the Association from 1935 to 1942 and Hon. Editor from 
1937 to 1942. Since he became City Librarian, Wellington Public 
Libraries, in 1946, he has taken part in most policy decisions of the 
Association. He was president in 19 


N.Z.L.A. STANDING 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


NOTES ON MEETING OF 20 APRIL 1960 


Present: M. S. Fleming, M. J. Clark, J. R. Cole, H. Macaskill, W. J. 
McEidowney, J. P. Sage, S. Perry, J. O. Wilson, D. M. Wylie, and the 
Registrar. 

Mr G. T. Alley: It was resolved that this meeting of the Standing Execu- 
tive Committee expresses its great relief that the accident in which Mr 
\lley was involved recently was no worse than it was and wishes him a 


speedy recovery, and that the Registrar be instructed to convey the motion 
to Mr Alley. 


Commission on New Zealand Education: Mr Macaskill read a draft 
cutline which he had prepared but reported that it had not been possible 
to convene a meeting of the sub-committee in time to present a full draft 
of the submission to the Standing Executive Committee. It was resolved 
that the Vice-President and Hon. Secretary be empowered to transmit a 
written submissicn to the Commission on New Zealand Education along 
the lines of the verbal outline presented by Mr Macaskill. 

Joint Committee on Hospital Library Service: On the motion of Mr 
McEldowney it was resolved that a letter be sent to the Hospital Boards’ 
A\sscciation suggesting that a joint committee be set up to consider hospital 
library service and to formulate standards and make representations to 
have them adopted. Possible N.Z.L.A. representation on the Committee 
was discussed, but it was decided to wait for a reply before taking any 
lurther action. 


N.Z.L.A. Rules: A report from the Hon. Secretary (1960/26) was re- 

ceived and the foliowing recommendations were approved: ; 

(a) That the recommendation outlined in document 1960/26 for the 

issue at three or four yearly intervals of a Handbook of the N.Z.L.A. 

be approved in principle and referred to the Publications Com- 
mittee and the Council. 
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(b) That the quotation of John Milne Ltd. of approximately £45 or 
1,000 copies of the Rules and Standing Orders, of which 500 be eft 
in sheets, be accepted. 


(c) That one copy of the Rules and Standing Orders be made available 
free of charge to every member requesting it, and that other copies 
be charged at 2s. each. 


Submission to Local Bills Committee: A \etter from the secretary of 
the Local Bills Committee stating that the Association..’s submission would 
be heard at 3 p.m. on Wednesday, 27th April, was received. It was re- 
solved that Mr Wylie and Mr McEldowney be appointed to appear betore 
the Committee to read the submission and answer questions. 


A. D. Osborn. New Zealand Library Resources: The following corre- 
spondence was received. Letter dated 17 March from the Official Secretary, 
Government House, acknowledging a copy of the report and of the list 
of Association officers. Letter dated 21 March from the Executive As- 
sociate, British Dominions and Colonies Program, Carnegie Corporation 
of New York, acknowledging a copy of the report. Letter dated 22 March 
from the Prime Minister acknowledging the recommendation that procure- 
ment officers be appointed and stating that he will arrange for the pro- 
posal to be fully considered. 


International Conference on Cataloguing Principles: A \etter dated 22 
March from the Executive Secretary of the Organising Committee for the 
Conference stating that the conference would be held in September 196! 
and that it would be possible for the Committee to pay the full expenses 
of at least one delegate from each country in which library activities are 
well developed, and a reply dated 5 April from the Registrar N.Z.L.A. 
making a formal request that the expenses of the New Zealand delegate, 


Mr A. G. Bagnall, be paid by the Committee, were received. 


Amalgamation of Wellington Medical Libraries: A \etter dated 24 March 
from the Librarian, National Library Centre, recommending that the As- 
sociation should write to the B.M.A. and to the Wellington Hospital 
enlarging upon the advantages of library amalgamation, the possibility of 
which was discussed in Dr Osborn’s report, was received, and it was 
resolved that a letter along the lines suggested be written and despatched. 

Proceedings of Consultative Committees and Commissions: A letter 
dated 29 March from the Prime Minister acknowledging the Association's 
request that submissions to and records of public proceedings before 
Consultative Committees, Commissions of Enquiry and Royal Commissions 
should be supplied to certain libraries for reference purposes, and stating 
that he would have enquiries made regarding the matter and would 
arrange for a further reply to be sent later was received. 

Census of Libraries: The Registrar read a letter dated 5 April from 
the Government Statistician acknowledging the Association’s letter in which 
it was suggested that the Association might in future have an opportunity 
to comment on the census results before they were published. The Govern- 
ment Statistician stated that the statistics must be published without any 
outside comment on them, but invited comments on the published results 
of the 1959 census for consideration in future censuses. It was resolved 
that the letter be received and referred to Mr Wylie and Mr Wilson to 
draft a reply for consideration at the June meeting. 

Depository Sets of Council Documents: A \etter from the Hon. Solicitor 
stating that in his opinion the sets of Council documents are not issued 
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or nade available to the public and do not therefore come within the 
sco}e of the Copyright Act 1913 was received. It was resolved that one 
cop’ of documents other than confidential documents of Council be 
dep sited with the Chief Librarian of the General Assembly Library as 
frori the beginning of 1960. 

Auckland Branch Grants: The Registrar read a letter dated 17 April 
fror. the chairman of the Auckland Branch making application for (1) a 
sub idy of 10s. per person attending a regional weekend school which the 
Braich hoped to hold on 26-28 August 1960; (2) travelling expenses 
We! ington to Auckland (and return) and £2 residence at the hostel for 
a speaker; (3) a grant of £5 for ordinary running expenses of the Branch. 
It was resolved (1) that a grant of £5 for ordinary expenses be approved 
and paid; (2) that a letter be sent to the Branch pointing out that the 
suggested subsidy for the weekend school had not been budgeted for, but 
stating that in the meantime the Branch should proceed on the assumption 
that the request would not be granted; and (3) that the letter include 
also a suggestion that it might be possible for arrangements to be made 
for the speaker to arrange to be in Auckland at the time of the school 
without any need for travelling expenses to be paid by the Association. 

Canterbury Branch: A \etter from the Canterbury Branch making appli- 
cation for a grant for current expenses was received, and it was resolved 
that a grant of £3 be made. 

Art Galleries and Museums Association of N.Z.: The Registrar read a 
letter dated 14 April from Mr A. G. Bagnall reporting on a meeting of 
the Art Galleries and Museums Association of N.Z. which he had attended 
as a representative of the Association and of the National Library Service, 
and mentioning the discussion which had taken place on the appointment 
of a historic affairs officer in London and on the Maori Antiquities Act. 
Mr Cole, who had also been present at the meeting, amplified some of the 
points made. The letter and report were received. 

Submission to University Grants Committee: A draft statement prepared 
by the N.Z.L.A. Librarians’ Salaries, Recruitment, Conditions and Qualifi- 
cations Committee was adopted for submission to the Grants Committee 
at its meeting on 15 May. 

Children’s Books .to Own: A letter from the Hon. Secretary of the 
Children’s and Young People’s Section making recommendations for the 
publication and sale of the list of children’s books which the Section had 
prepared as a guide to purchase by parents and others was received. It 
was resolved (1) that authority be given for the Section to proceed with 
the publication of 4,000 copies, provided the cost is in the vicinity of the 
estimate of £50, (2) that public libraries and booksellers be invited to 
purchase in quantity at 6d. each and resell at the same price. 





SOME N.Z.L.A. PUBLICATIONS 


GUIDE TO NEW ZEALAND REFERENCE MATERIAI 
Compiled by John Harris 

Second edition, 1950, and Supplements 1 (1951) and 2 (1957 

Reduced price 7s. 6d. a set (5s. to members) plus postag 


UNION LIST OF THESES OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
NEW ZEALAND. 1956 


Compiled by D. L. Jenkins 
Mimeographed Reduced price 10s 


NEW ZEALAND LIBRARIES: CUMULATIVE INDEX 
VOLUMES 1-20, 1937-1957 


9s. (price to members 6s.) plus postage 


SPECIAL LIBRARIES AND COLLECTIONS: 
A NEW ZEALAND DIRECTORY. 1959 


Compiled by the University and Research Section 


NEW ZEALAND LIBRARY RESOURCES. 1960 
By A. D. Osborn 


7s. 6d. (price to members 5s.) plus postage 


WHO’S WHO IN NEW ZEALAND LIBRARIES, 1958 


Edited by A. L. Olsson 
5s. 


INDEX TO NEW ZEALAND PERIODICALS 
1941-46 cumulated index (mimeographed) £3 5s. (bound) 
Reduced price to New Zealand libraries only, 15s. bound, 10s. 
unbound (plus postage) 

Annual volumes: 1947, 1948: £1. 1949, 1950, 1951, 1952: 
£1 10s. (1951 in limited supply). 1953, 1954, 1955: £1 17s. 6d. 


Later issues are published by the National Library Service, 
Private Bag, Wellington 


And the following pamphlets 
Interloan Rules and Procedure, 1956. 1s. 
A Message to Local Authorities, 1952. 1s. 


Available from the Registrar, N.Z.L.A., P.O. Box 5103, 
Wellington, N.Z. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
RUSSIAN BOOKS 


Mr, 

I: his recently published survey of New Zealand library resources 
Dr Andrew D. Osborn notes the lack of Russian language material in 
Nev Zealand. 

\.ODERN Books in Wellington has been dealing in Russian language 
material for nearly twenty years and has been supplying books in 
Russian on New Zealand, the Pacific, the Antarctic and many other 
lopics to both libraries and private collectors. As well as having a 
mai! stock of Russian language books and periodicals (including 
children’s books) on display, MODERN Books receives a wide range 
of catalogues, in both English and Russian, of literature published in 
the Soviet Union. These are available for consultation. At present, for 
example, a number of copies of Novie Knigi (the catalogue mentioned 
by Dr Osborn on p. 59 of his survey) are to hand. 

We are indeed conscious of the need to improve our service in 
Russian language material in particular, but to do so we would need 
active support from libraries. Therefore we welcome both inquiries 
and suggestions from librarians and others who, like Dr Osborn, are 
concerned to see that as much as possible of the best material is 
made available to New Zealanders. 

R. L. ANDERSON, 
Manager. 
Wellington. 


PRESERVATION OF NEW ZEALAND BOOKS 


Mr, 


Several libraries attempt complete coverage of publications printed 
in or relating to New Zealand. All of them are far from their 
objective. 

In Wellington itself the General Assembly and Turnbull Libraries 
hold quite a number of these. Neither collection is readily available 
lor country readers through the interloan system. 

The present law requires publishers to send two copies of every 
publication to the General Assembly Library without charge. Both 
the Turnbull Library and the National Library Service have to buy 
them. It is unlikely that all these copies would be destroyed by some 
disastrous event such as fire, earthquake or war, but it may happen. 

In order to preserve those valuable items for posterity, I suggest 
that the New Zealand Library Association approach the Government 
‘0 amend the law compelling the publishers to send six copies instead 
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of two: 

(1) Two to the General Assembly Library, 

(2) Two to the National Library Service, 

(3) One to the Alexander Turnbull Library, and 

(4) One to the public library of the place of publication. 

This small number (in addition to the three copies proposed by 
the Copyright Committee in 1959) certainly does not imply any 
hardship to the publishers; however, it is a reasonable safeguard 
against total losses. By making those books readily available it also 
means a little gratis publicity to the publications concerned. 

The scheme could come into operation on the Ist January 1961 


K. J. Hesz 
Wellington 





SPECIAL PURCHASE 
Subject Index of books 


PUBLISHED UP TO AND INCLUDING 1880 


R. A. PEDDIE 
NEW SERIES A—Z 


This is possibly the most important and best known work of its kind, a 
chance purchase of only 84 copies enabling us to offer this work of 872 pp 
direct at the reduced price of £10 10s. ($30.00) 


Also purchased and offered at reduced prices are the following: 


A TEXT-BOOK ON BIBLIOGRAPHY 
BY DAVID B. BOSWELL 
This is an outstanding, well-indexed work of some 208 pp., dealing with 
every aspect, including such items as Type and Typography, Illustrations, Book 
binding, Aesthetics of Good Book Production, Documentary Reproductions, 
etc., etc. Proof Correcting Marks and other items are within the extensive 
Appendix, and, published at 30s., this work can now be offered at 21s. ($3.00) 


A TABULATION OF LIBRARIANSHIP 
Classified Tables for the Arrangement of all Material relating to Library 
Economy, 
BY JAMES D. STEWART, M.B.E., F.L.A. 
An extremely thorough and detailed work, this Tabulation is a must for 
every Library, and, published at 35s., may be offered at the reduced price 
of 25s. ($3.50) 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL DESCRIPTION AND CATALOGUING 
BY J. D. COWLEY, M.A., F.L.A. 

An outstanding example of its kind, this thoroughly indexed and well illus- 
trated work is another must for the shelves of all Libraries, a work of this 
kind meriting no further comment. Excellently executed with frontispiece, this 
book was originally published at 15s. and may now be offered at 9s, 6d. ($1.40) 


SINCE ALL THESE TITLES ARE AVAILABLE IN LIMITED 
QUANTITIES ONLY, EARLY ORDERING IS ESSENTIAL 


H. PORDES, 138 New Cavendish Street, London, W.1, England 











Say you saw their advertisement in New Zealand Libraries 
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UNESCO BULLETIN FOR LIBRARIES 


he Unesco Bulletin for Libraries is now published at two-monthly 
intervals instead of eight times a year. This change makes it possible 
for the size of each annual volume to be increased and the contents 
imy roved without increasing the subscription rates. This year the 
Bui'etin will include a greater number of authoritative articles on 
curent library and documentation problems of international interest, 
plais and photographs of new library buildings, and digests of the 
reports Of various studies and experiments in the field of librarianship 
and related activities commissioned by Unesco—for example, a survey 
of possible alternatives to the scientific periodical by Ralph H. Phelps 
and John P. Herling, of the Engineering Societies Library, New 
York, which appears in the March-April issue; other issues will in- 
cluce an article on libraries in South Asia by Frank M. Gardner, 
Borough Librarian, Luton (U.K.), studies of the present position of 
the Universal Decimal Classification by Barbara Kyle, Social Sciences 
Documentation, London, and B. C. Vickery, Imperial Chemical In- 
dustries, London, a short manual on the efficient organisation and 
management of documentary reproduction services by F. Donker 
Duyvis, The Hague, etc. Also, as in the past, the Bulletin will con- 
tinue to include descriptive articles on library activities in rapidly 
developing countries. 

The Bulletin office welcomes all information concerning activities 
on libraries and bibliographical and documentation centres in different 
countries which may be of interest and assistance to their colleagues 
in other countries—installation of new equipment to save time and 
labour, reorganisation of the cataloguing system to conform to modern 
requirements, use of microreproduction methods, and so on. 

The annual subscription to the Bulletin is 17s. 6d. (single copies 


js. 6d.) and orders should be sent to: Unesco Publications Centre, 
100 Hackthorne Road, Christchurch. 


THE EDITOR’S CORNER 


In January, 1953, the editorial spoke of the “insatiable itch to put pen 
(0 paper which possesses many of us, librarians not least”, and again 
‘that the space available for articles... is strictly limited”. This has proved 
‘0 be a pious hope; lack of articles rather than shortage of space has 
plagued the editor. The literature on professional editorship of journals 
seems to assume that the least of an editor’s worries is the flow of articles. 
This has not been the case with the Record in recent years. Perhaps there 
re too many library journals; perhaps there are too many critics along 
the touchlines who complain that their professional journal is dull and 
never gives them a lead, and yet they themselves do nothing to improve 
matters. It must not be thought that an honorary editor simply sits back 
and waits for material to come in... . 


Library Association Record, December 1959, editorial. 
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“LOMAK” 


CATALOGUE CABINETS 
AND ALL 
LIBRARY FURNITURE 





DESIGNED & CONSTRUCTED 
FOR EFFICIENT 
& LASTING SERVICE 


LOMAK FURNITURE CO. 


Ltd. 
PHONE 75-903 CHRISTCHURCH BOX 1021 

















LIBRARIANS 


Avail yourself of the services of 
CAMBRIDGE BOOKBINDING SERVICE 
P.O. BOX 57 CAMBRIDGE PHONE 629 
Our endeavour is to help the librarian maintain books 
on an economic basis. Give your books two lives 
instead of one. Prices quoted are for public libraries 

and schools. 
BOOKS Up to 9” x 6"—3/6 each. 
Up to 11” x 7°—S5/1 each. 
Up to 15” x 10”’—10/10 each. 
SEWING 1/- to 1/6 extra—undertaken where 
necessary. Stitchless binding also 
undertaken where necessary. 
MAGAZINES Covers stiffened —Up to 10” x 7” 
—2/- each. 
Over 10” x 7” —2/6 each. 
Magazines returned expeditiously 
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SOME NEW AND FORTHCOMING 


OXFORD BOOKS 


THE DISCOVERY OF THE PACIFIC ISLANDS 55/-N.Z. 
by Andrew Sharp 

BRITAIN IN THE PACIFIC ISLANDS 68/6 N.Z. 
by W. P. Morrell 

EARLY TRAVELLERS IN NEW ZEALAND 78/6 N.Z. 
by Nancy M. Taylor 

THE CHINESE IN NEW ZEALAND 37/-N.Z. 


by Ng Bickleen Fong 

NEW ZEALAND 1769-1840. Early Years of Western 

Contact 38/-N.Z. 
by Harrison M. Wright 

EUROPEAN VISION AND THE SOUTH PACIFIC 

1768-1850. A Study in the History of Art and Ideas 112/- N.Z. 
by Bernard Smith 


PRIZE-WINNING 
OXFORD CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


It has just been announced that the Library Association CARNEGIE 
MEDAL, 1959, has been awarded to Miss Rosemary Sutcliff for 
her book: 

THE LANTERN BEARERS 12/6 N.Z. 
The KATE GREENAWAY MEDAL, 1959, has been awarded to 
William Stobbs for his illustrations in the following two books: 


KASHTANKA 10/6 N.Z. 
by Anton Chekhov 
A BUNDLE OF BALLADS 15/- N.Z. 


by Ruth Manning-Sanders 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY 
PRESS 


WELLINGTON 
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M. A. RENNIE 


Introducing the NELSON SLEEVE — 


BEST OF ALL BOOK JACKETS 
NO EDGE TAPES NEEDED 


High quality, long lasting, and very resistant to hard wear 
Nelson Sleeves are manufactured 3 of an inch deeper than stock 
book sizes, to allow for easy insertion of pictorial jacket into sleeve, 
This extra depth also allows the front and back end boards o 
the book to be inserted into the sleeve. 
The thickness of the end boards takes up the extra § of an inch, 
thus ensuring a comfortable, close fit. 


Supplied in the following stock sizes: 

Ref. and Size 

size no. Depth To take jacket Price 
1000/CCO 7% in. 7 in. x 18 in. 7d each 
1000/CC1 7% in. 7tin. x 18 in. 7d each 
1000/CC2 7% in. 74 in. x 18 in. 7d each 
1000/CC3 7§ in. 7} in. x 18 in. 7d each 
1000/CC4 84 in. 8 in. x 18 in. 8d each 
1000/CCS5 8% in. 8tin. x 18 in. 8d each 
1000/CC6 88 in. 84 in. x 18 in. 8d each 
1000/CC7 8] in. 83in. x 18 in. 8d each 

Other sizes quoted on request. 


THE FOLLOWING ARE STILL AVAILABLE 
NON TEAR P.V.C. and ACETATE COVERS, bound with cloth 
or lassometric tapes of various colours. Same size and prices as 
above. 
CUT PLASTIC PIECES 

Sizes up to 8} in. x 18 in —4d each 

Sizes 9 in to 10 in. x 18 in.—Sd each 
Cloth tapes various colours, 2-inch core—6/- per 50-yd. ro 

Vinamul adhesive glue—6/6 per tin 


All prices net Special quotes for contract lots 
ORDER WITH CONFIDENCE from: 


MRS M. A. RENNIE 
114 Princes Drive 
NELSON 
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Buy your library supplies 
in convenient lots where 
quality can be relied on 


Stock up today for all your requirements—Stocks of all 
Catalogue Items always on hand. Special printing orders 
are welcome. 


Book Pocket Cut out Delivered Flat 
2 Bock Card Printed two sides White 


and Buff. 


Book Pocket Delivered glued up 
(Krafe). 


Book Pocket Delivered glued up 
(White). 


Book Cards Supplied in Buff, White, 
Cerise and Blue. 


“Date Due” Slip Printed one colour 
(White). 


“Date Due” Slip Printed two colours 


Borrowers’ Pockets Delivered fla: 
Supplied in Green, Buff and Pink 


Catalogue Card White 


5 = 
— STATIONERS Ruled Catalogue Card White 

pRINTER euprstenuncl 
wumone StF 


Catalogue Slip White 
Borrowers’ Card Pink 


Library Exchange Label 


A NEW ADDITION 
TO OUR RANGE 


BASCANDS LTD. PUBLISHERS PRINTERS 


P.O. BOX 774. CHRISTCHURCH 
eee td ee Le ee 2) 





Mr/Mrs/Miss . 
Please send free of charge Librarian 


Catalogue [[] Address 


Price List and Order Forms 
C mummnnianm SChool/College 
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WRITE TO YOUR 
NEAREST BRANCH 
OF WHITCOMBES 
FOR A LIST OF 
BOARDMAN BOOKS 











WE ARE PROUD TO ANNOUNCE 


T. V. BOARDMAN & CO. LTD. 


PUBLISHERS OF THE POPULAR 
BLOODHOUND MYSTERIES AND OTHER FICTION 


Have Appointed 


WHITCOMBE & TOMBS LTD 
THEIR SOLE NEW ZEALAND AGENTS 


All Boardman Publications are 
available from Leading Booksellers and 


the sole New Zealand Agents 


WHITCOMBE & TOMBS LTD 


Christchurch, Auckland, Wellington, Dunedin 
Hamilton, Lower Hutt, Timaru, Invercargill 





PRINTED BY WRIGHT & CARMAN LTD., WELLINGTON 
REGISTERED AT THE G.P.O. WELLINGTON AS A MAGAZINE 





